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Editorial 


MORALS, POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 

Despite the tremendous difficulties involved 
and many arguments over such questions as to 
and 
vhether the Church is, ipso facto, at war when 


1 
| 


whether the war is a crusade or not, 


the Nation is at war, or not, the challenge of 
the war has been accepted by most Christian 
bodies. The repercussions of the war on the 
Church in many European countries has been 
tersely summarized in a new book by Henry 
?itt Van Dusen entitled “What is the Church 
Woing ?”’* in which he describes the role which 

e Church is playing in such countries as 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, I*rance, Germany, 
etc. He also describes the new burdens which 
ive been assumed by the younger Christian 
hurches in Asia, notably those in China, Japan 
nd the Netherlands East 


een forced, perhaps prematurely, to assume 


Indies, which have 


eir independence and autonomy. 
still 


urches perfect freedom to express themselves, 


But where countries permit their 

ere has been intense activity on the part of the 
iders to think through the implications of a 

ist and durable peace. The famous five points 

nunciated by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 

ere accepted as basic by the Archbishops of 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
e, $1.00. 


Canterbury and York, the late Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and the Moderator oi 
the Free Church Council, to which they ap- 
pended “five standards by which economic 
situations and proposals may be tested.” In 
England, the Malvern and post-Malvern con- 
ferences and their findings have aroused great 
attention and no little opposition in certain 
quarters. 

In March, 1942, the Council of 
Churches of Christ in America issued a state- 


Federal 


ment on guiding principles, consisting of thir- 
teen articles, through its commission to study 
the bases of a just and durable peace, headed 
by the eminent lawyer, John Foster Dulles. It 
has now issued another set of six propositions, 
which it calls the six pillars of peace. 


The Six Pillars of Peace 

These are the six propositions: 

1. The peace must provide the political framework 
for a continuing collaboration of the United Nations 
and, in due course, of neutral and enemy nations. 

2. The peace must make provision for bringing 
within the international agreement those 
economic and financial acts of national governments 
which have widespread repercussions. 


scope of 


3. The peace must make provision for an organiza- 
tion to adapt the treaty structure of the world to chang- 
ing underlying conditions. 

4. The peace must proclaim the goal of autonomy 
for subject peoples, and it must establish international 
organization to assure and to supervise the realization 
of that end. 

5. The peace must establish procedures for con- 
trolling military establishments everywhere. 

6. The peace must establish in principle, and seek 
to achieve in practice, the rights of individuals every- 
where to religious and intellectual liberty. 


A commentator dealing with these six pillars 
of peace has written: 


“The attempt of Christians to discover the limits 
within which they may speak with authority in the 
political and economic realm has been greatly furthered 
in recent years by the recognition of ‘middle axioms’. 
Middle axioms are propositions midway between broad 
general goals which are likely to claim ready accept- 
ance but may easily be neglected in practice, and con- 
crete plans which are the province of technical experts. 
The Commission’s six ‘political propositions’ are ad- 
mirable examples of middle axioms. They define those 
problems for which international ‘political framework’, 
‘supervision’, ‘organization’, ‘procedures’ must be pro- 
vided, but they do not attempt to specify the precise 
form which such international structure must take.” 
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The issue raised in this comment on middle 
axioms may well be of supreme importance to 
all discussion groups engaged in considering the 
desirable solution of post-war problems. 
discussion 


Few 


groups will contain within them- 


selves sufficient either 


political or economic organization, and if they 


persons expert in 
begin to argue over the details of such organiza- 
tion before they have clearly laid down the 
social policies and moral objectives of the new 
world order, they will only invite more and 
greater was the 
Atlantic 
Charter. Consequently, since the first emphasis 


confusion. Here, indeed, 


significance of the brevity of the 
must undoubtedly be placed on social policies 
rather than economic methods, we are im- 
mediately plunged, whether we wish it or not, 
into the intricate field of moral philosophy, and 
in this field the moral philosophers should be 
expected to give us the benefits of their 
thoughts, even if we find them unsatisfactory 
and not sufficiently inclusive. For all social and 
economic problems are moral and spiritual prob- 
lems, and are only bungled when approached 
dogmatically by those who are not equipped or 
ready to see them in their ultimate moral im- 
plications and relevance to the nature of man. 
If religion fails at this point, it will have little 
to offer us in the future. 


The Competence of Moralists 

Here, indeed, is a supreme problem on which 
clarity of thinking is necessary. The criticism 
has frequently been directed against church 
leaders in recent years that, when they en- 
croach on the field of and social 
matters, they are dealing with problems in 
which they may have a right to speak, but 


That may sometimes be true ; 


economic 


“no competence”, 
often it not true. Certainly, a survey of the 
writers of the Christian Church from 
Augustine to Aquinas, and from Aquinas to 
Calvin and Baxter, indicates that the political 
and economic aspects of Christian civilization 
have been largely formed by their philosophical 
interpretations of the whole duty of man.'’. And 


great 


1For a survey of the teachings of the great Church 
writers of apostolic, mediaeval and reformation days on 
economic matters, see the volume entitled “Property ; 
Its Rights and Duties” 


1914. 


published by Macmillans in 


it is somewhat strange to hear this attack ma:e 
on the ‘meddling of the clergy’ by economis:s 
and business men when it is frequently asserted 
by outstanding economists, rightly or wrongly, 
that the whole structure of modern capitalis: 
is largely the fruit of Protestantism. Tawney 
seems to affirm this, although Fanfani suggests 
definite limitations to Tawney’s theories.’ 
Even when it comes to matters of business 
administration, history would seem to indicate 
that, when given a real chance, ecclesiastics did 
not do a bad job. Before the reign of Henry 
VIII the monasteries became so wealthy that 
the royal greed, combined with that of the 
jealous aristocracy, resolved on their liquida- 
tion and destruction. The Church was sub- 
jected to the same charge which now is thrown 
Bishops 
were made chancellors of the exchequer as late 
as the time when Laud appointed Bishop Juxon 
Lord Treasurer, and if we turn to France, we 
can hardly deny, whatever one may think of 
their policies, that Cardinals Richelieu and 
Mazarin were at least no amateurs! 


in the face of the ‘economic royalists’. 


To come 
down to more modern times, how many econ- 
omists know that the first life insurance 
company organized on the North American 
continent and still going strong, was_ the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, of Philadelphia, 


established in 1717, and administered by clergy 
men. It has provided low costs and offers its 


members loans against their policies at four 
per cent! 


Moralists and Politico-Economic Experts 

Today, however, where, if anywhere, is the 
moralist particularly competent? His 
petence is constantly denied by politicians, 
financiers and economists, in the spirit with 
which Henry II desired that some one woul 
remove Thomas a Becket. 


coim- 


3ut are business and 
politics two worlds from which moral judg 
ments are tabooed, or are the financiers and thi 
politicians to be permitted to establish their ow: 
moral standards, even if the Heavens fall ai 
civilization is destroyed? Here is the problei 
for our age. Is politics to be operated |) 
politicians for politicians, and are the econon 
R. H. Tawney’s “Religion and the Rise 
Capitalism” and Amintore “Catholicis 


2See 


Fanfani’s 
Protestantism and Capitalism.” 
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lations of man and man to be determined by 
onomists who may be competent technicians 
their own field but who do not necessarily 
great the field of 
cial philosophy or of all-inclusive social ob- 
ectives, and who may be guided more by 
onomic theories currently popular or even 
fallacious than by the 
lear meaning of the centuries? Is it not fair 
to state that the task of enunciating social 
hjectives is primarily that of moralists and 
ocial philosophers, while the correlative task 
of developing political or economic policies to 
implement the social objectives is that of the 
politician or economic expert? Is not our pres- 
ent chaotic situation in a mad, mad world large- 
ly due to the adumbration of moral values by 
the politician, the economist and the men of 
business ? 


ive any competence in 


economic “laws” 


Should Economics Dominate Politics? 


Even the politician and the economist clash, 
both claiming priority. An English writer on 
banking thus argues against the political con- 
trol of a central bank, and in his argument, 
he naively says: 

“Whilst politics must depend upon economic science, 
vith which banking is so closely bound up, the two 
sciences occupy two essentially separate spheres, and 
political considerations must always be governed by 
economic laws. Economics are essentially a science 
based upon inexorable principles and requirisg de- 
tached, unbiassed, and scientific treatment, unaffected 
y purely political predilections, and any attempt to 
make those principles subservient to political ends 
using the words in the sense of party politics) is 
ertain to result in disaster.” 


lle wrote in the nineteen twenties, and we have 
already lived long enough to see how some of 
the “sound measures” consonant with economic 
laws which he propounds resulted “in disaster”. 
ut since he defines politics in terms of party 
politics, there is some cogency to his remarks. 
'lowever, politics, in its higher and more in- 
lusive meaning, must surely not always be 
governed by “economic laws”, unless one gives 


a very specific meaning to economic laws. Is 
it not truer to say that economic laws are the 
means by which the larger part—or at all 
events, a very large part—of political policies 
can alone be implemented ? 


Human Values vs Systems 

We are not arguing for the truth or fallacy 
of the six pillars, proposed by the American 
churchmen. Indeed, some of them require 
much more careful definition. We simply wish 
to state the question: in post-war reconstruc- 
tion, are economic considerations to dominate 
political considerations, and political considera- 
tions to determine social policy, or are social 
policies to be made explicit only when founded 
on moral and philosophical principles? Then 
both the politicians and the economists, as tech- 
nical experts, may be instructed to evolve what- 
ever systems will conform with the social needs 
of mankind. Man is not made for systems, and 
systems that do not facilitate the attainment of 


true social goals are fit only for the ash-heap. 





Reserve these dates 


ANNUAL MEETING 
C.A.A.E. 


LONDON, ONT., MAY 20-21-22 


Preliminary programs for the annual 
meeting of the C.A.A.E., to be held this 
year in co-operation with the Western 
Ontario Library Association, in the new 
library at London, Ont., are now available. 
The program will be particularly signi- 
ficant because the program provides for a 
thorough discussion of adult education 
policies in the light of the present crisis 
and the post-war world. 

In addition to a number of noted Canad- 
ian speakers, including Prof. A. B. Mac- 
donald of Antigonish, Dr. J. S. Thomson 
of the CBC, Dr. George Weir of the Federal 
Government Rehabilitation Commission, 
we will have as guests Dr. James Mallon, 
Head of Toynbee Hall, London, England, 
and Ernest Green, Secretary of the W.E.A. 
for Great Britain. 
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Town Planning and Tomorrow 


By ERIC R. ARTHUR 


This is an introduction to two articles by Dr. Faludi, the first of which on “The Urban 
Reconstruction of Canada” appears in this issue; the second on “City Surgery” will 
appear in the May issue.) 


HE story of architectural development in 


Canada is a romantic one. It is a story 


We 


can trace it from its humble beginnings in the 


also of great social and historic interest. 


house of the I‘rench settler in Quebec and the 
United Empire Loyalist in Ontario, through 


booms and depressions and through the osten- 
tatious period of Queen Victoria’s reign which 
National 


have 


ignored Provincial and even bound- 


aries. In our own day we seen, in 


domestic architecture, a revival of Georgian 
architecture, Jacobean and French Provincial, 
at the same time that our city silhouettes be 
came yearly more exciting in skyscrapers 


clothed in Roman, Greek or 
The Modern movement of hardly 
touched us, but thinks of the 


achievements of the last 200 years they are 


Lombardic dress. 

Kurope 
whatever one 
solid and there, so that all who run may read. 

Town Planning Movements over the same 
period make more prosaic reading. We started 
our cities off in Canada with the dullest of all 
patterns, the gridiron plan. Our villages were 
designed (if that is the word) with no more 
imagination. “‘Main Street” was the guiding 
principle. The dreariness of our “main street” 
villages and small towns needs no comment. 
The gridiron town is one of the oldest plans in 
the world, and is worth a word or two here 


because it represents 99 per cent of our 
Canadian Cities, and is one that we have come 
to accept as inevitable. I have heard the plan 


of Toronto described by an_ enthusiastic 
historian as evidence of the genius of Governor 
Simcoe. The gridiron owes its popularity to 
the fact that it 1s easy to lay out on paper, easy 
to survey, and easy for the lawyers to describe. 
No more barren plan could be conceived by 
man, and no more undesirable plan could be 
imposed on the Montreal Mountain side or 


Hill. Not 


there is a hill on the north side of the high 


Toronto's 50 miles from Toronto 


way where cows have made a series of paths 


The cow knows 
that it is hard, dangerous and unnecessary to 
go straight up or down a steep hill, and in 
stinctively she has made her path in a series 


in order to reach the top. 


of sensible diagonals of easy grade. The cows 
of Canada show more town planning sense than 
those who laid out Toronto or Montreal. 
Our cities were laid out for residential and 
commercial districts. It was a leisurely way 
of life. People walked, drove, or rode from a 
charming colonial house to an equally charming 
colonial place of business. Their streets, though 
muddy, were adequate in width for the vehicles 
and pedestrians that used them. The motor car, 
the skyscraper and industry were undreamt of 
But in time the buggy was replaced by the 
motor car, the horse by the street car; the 
colonial office building was demolished for the 
skyscraper, and the blacksmith shop became a 
General Motors or a Westinghouse plant em 
ploying thousands. The Village butcher was 
no longer served by the farmer with his car: 
he was served in the city itself by vast organiza 
tions like Swifts. The 
corner general store became a mammoth like 


Canada Packers or 
Katons, Morgans, Spencers or Simpsons. The 
industrial revolution grew like a giant, but th 
streets remained the narrow streets of Governo: 
Simcoe, of Papineau or the fur traders. 

Residential districts became blighted by in 
dustry. The city became intolerable as a place 
in which to live, and people moved to suburbs 
Industry and commerce soon caught up with 
the suburbs and the citizens moved on to new 
green areas in search of peace and decent 11) 
ing. That race still goes on. 

In all this sordid scramble there were peop! 
who tried to bring about some semblance 
order. They went under a number of names 
guilds of civic art, civic improvement comm! 
tees, City planning commissions and_ so 
crowd 1t 
vaults of our City Halls, and the widening 0! 


Their findings and suggestions 
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reet or the correction of a jog is all that 
for 


rvice in the public interest. 


can show boundless enthusiasm and 
They failed, 
rgely, because their authors were years in 
vance of the citizens whom they sought to 
rve and of the councils who appointed them. 
council member may go down to posterity 
a great civic servant merely because he re- 
uces every figure that is put before him by 
His attitude 
toward all civic matters may be completely 
negative. Against such a wall of opposition a 


permanent technical civic advisers. 


plan requiring vision to see, and courage to put 
nto execution is fail. The neat 


emocratic device of the “advisory” committee 


doomed to 


lends itself admirably and inevitably to a refusal 

those being advised on all matters requiring 
the expenditure of public funds and, even in a 
small degree, the controlling of private enter 
prise or public utilities. Town Planning on 
ny scale, obviously does both. 

So much for the past. I am of the opinion 
that for once in our history public opinion on 
inatters of housing and Town Planning is in 
People feel that 
governments after the war will spend vast sums 


advance of municipal action. 


m public works as employment measures, and 
that the present sorry mess will be exaggerated 
i thousand fold unless town planning schemes 
are prepared in advance. They have been told, 
m no authority but common sense, that the 
federal Government will want to protect its 
investment in public works by every means in 
its power. The greatest, if not the only, safe 
guard is Town Planning. The people are there- 


fore going to insist that town planning prepara- 
tion be proceeded with before the war is ended. 

In Canada we had, before the war, become 
discouraged by the failure of town planning 
advisory committees. If we held meetings, they 
were dull, academic affairs at which speakers 
uttered platitudes about traffic, or confused us 
with the intricacies of our tax system. The 
war, and the brave is to 


world which 


follow it, have changed all that. 


new 
Everywhere 
people are meeting and discussing housing and 
planning as live and important subjects affect- 
ing their every day lives and those of their 
children. Dr. Faludi has made a name for him- 
self as a leader in the Town Planning move- 
ment. He has made Town Planning a proper 
subject for groups which formerly listened to 
“The Climbing of Mount 
the “English Cathedrals,” 


discussions on 
verest” or and 
knitted while they listened. He has made Town 
He 
came to us from Europe via England with a 
vast amount of splendid work to his credit iv 
buildings and city planning. 


Planning not only respectable, but vital. 


He has contributed much to Canada since he 
came, and there is no doubt he will leave his 
mark in the future. These two articles should 
be a mine of useful information for those groups 
who want to know more of the subject, and 
who may be removed from cities where it is 
freely and frequently discussed. I sincerely 
hope that they may be the means of stirring up a 
demand for planning that city councils across 
the country will find hard and foolish to resist. 





The Urban Reconstruction of Canada 
By E. G. FALUDI 


For Better Living 
HERE are many factors today which fore- 
shadow a new conception of living and a 
for Canadians. 


ew method of thinking 


(;overnmental controls have been vastly ex- 


nded. 


itborate systems of coordination have been 


Economic freedoms have been limited. 


posed upon production and distribution. All 


ese changes have been accepted as expedient 


and not all of them can be considered as 
temporary. 

Involved in these changes are the basic units 
of our society, the individual and the family, 
the fundamental social institutions of govern- 
ment, school, church, and economic organiza- 
tion. The whole structure of our physical and 


spiritual life is under a rapid process of re 
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arrangement to meet the new conditions forced 
upon it. 

Unconsciously the average man is trying to 
escape from these varied and complex prob- 
lems by maintaining intact, as long as possible, 
the circle of his daily activity and his con- 
ception of living. It is not that he wants to 
invoke resistance against the unknown and in- 
visible forces which are continuously interfering 
with his private and public life, but his natural 
cautiousness inclines him to oppose any attempt 
at radical change. 

He is in the habit of accepting his town or 
city as permanent and unalterable. Each day 
he crosses the same street and turns the same 
corner without considering the important role 
these familiar surroundings play in his life. 
He is lacking in constructive social thinking 
and has little willingness or ambition to assume 
public responsibility for work in his community. 
On the other hand he does not always over- 
look the stark and bitter realities of the social 
scene and he does not ignore the imminent 
perils. Lacking social initiative as he does, he 
impose his decision when fundamental 
changes are really needed. 


will 


The average man does not realize sufficiently 


that it is possible to live a fuller and happier 
life, when he interests himself in the surround- 
ing in which he moves. 


Consciously or un- 
consciously his objective is to attain a good and 
abundant life, but very seldom does he recognize 
the means to achieve it. 

Science and the Arts are ready to help him 
to discover those means. We all should learn 
and understand today that building the future 
is impossible unless we courageously resolve to 
tear down all that has passed its usefulness, 
and to build at once in its place new structures 
that will be beautiful, healthful and efficient. 


Population and Urban Centres of Canada 

Since the last war the living conditions in the 
urban centres did not keep pace with social and 
mechanical Canada was 
going through an industrial revolution such as 


inventions, because 
Kurope experienced a century ago. 
In the recent past the main products of the 
country were produced by agriculture, but to- 
day industry has taken over the dominant posi 
tion in the economic life of Canada. This evoked 


a shift of population from agricultural ar 
to the urban centres. “Population is increa 
ingly attracted to the larger cities. Thus n 
only have cities of over 500,000 populati 
(Montreal and Toronto) increased their pr 
portions to the total, but cities of from 100,000 
to 500,000 have increased their aggregate 
population from 5.9% of the total to 8.46% 
and cities of between 5,000 and 100,000 from 
17.68% to 19.29% in the decade 1921-1931.” 

“On the basis of the census classification, it 
is apparent that in the decade 1921-1931, as 
in the previous one, urban communities 
absorbed nearly 77% of the total increase in 
population, with the result that the urban popu 
lation of Canada in 1931 exceeded the rural by 
767,330. Out of every 1,000 persons in the 
country, 463 were resident, on June 1, 1931, 
in rural and 537 in urban communities as com 
pared with 505 in rural and 495 in urban com 
munities on June 1, 1921—625 in rural and 
375 in urban communities in 1901.” 


“At the time of the 1931 census the total 
urban population was 5,572,058, while the rural 
was 4,804,728. 
1921-1931 

More than 53.7% of the population is now 
urban, living on a thin fringe of territory along 
the American frontier. More than four-fifths 
of the people live within 200 miles of this 
boundary. Here are the most highly populated 
places of Canada, where the largest war in- 
dustries have been developed and therefore an 
exceptional increase of population is evident. 


Numerical increases in decade 
rural, 368,901—urban, 1,219,936.’* 


In three census periods, from 1901 to 1931 
the population of Canada increased by 93%, 
while in three American census periods, from 
1900 to 1930, the population of the United 
States by about 61%. Canada’s 
population almost doubled during the 30-yea 
period, 1900-1930. 

“Tt is worthwhile to analyze this growth a littl 
further, examining the relations between the factors of 
natural increase, immigration, and emigration, in ord 


increased 


to see more clearly their respective importance 
the building of the Canadian population (and cor 
sequently in the urban centres). 

“During the period 1901-1931, for instance, the w 
in which this process worked is illustrated by t! 
following table: 


*The Canada year book 1942: p. 92-93. 
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Population, Census 1901 5,371,315 
3,328,947 


5,085,708 


Natural increase, 1901-31 (est.) 
Immigration, 1901-31 

13,785,970 
10,376,786 
3,409,184 
1,676,524 


Total 
Population, Census 1931 
Emigration, 1901-31 (est.) 
Net immigration, 1901-31 


other words the population of Canada increased 
iring the three decades 1901-31 by only 1,676,524 
we than if there had been no immigration or emigra- 
m at all. 
“There is no lack of estimates as to the future size 
the Canadian population. There is, however, a 
istinct lack of agreement between the prophets and 
vide range between the prophecies of the optimists 
ind those of the pessimists. On the optimistic side— 
In 1937 J. G. Gardiner saw no reason why Canada 
uld not have a population of 23,000,000 by 1950. 
In 1931, C. L. Burton forecasted a possible population 
increase of 25,000,000 in the course of the next 25 
years. In 1936, Professor Griffith Taylor, comparing 
Canadian natural resources with those of Germany and 
Poland, concluded that the Prairie Provinces alone 
uld support a population of 90,000,000 with a 
standard of living similar to that of northern Europe. 
On the pessimistic side of the fence, the estimates are 
f an entirely different order. In 1938, Dr. D. A. Mac- 
Gibbon concluded that past experience offered little 
prospect of substantial additions to the Canadian 
population and suggested that 500,000 appeared to be 
the maximum that 


around 


could be 
50,000 


flow 


decade (of 


immigration 
absorbed in the 
vearly). 


next 


“A longer term estimate has been calculated by Pro- 
essor W. B. Hurd, on the basis of the fertility rates 
f the period 1931-36 and the mortality rates of 1936. 
This predicts a rate of net population increase of 
11,119.5 and 8% for the decades 1931-71, and a popula- 
tion of 15.4 millions in 1971. 


“As a conclusion, then, it said that the 

pessimists occupy the only position tenable in the light 
f history in estimating the future population of Can- 

ida. At the same time, the only certain thing in the 

resent world is change. The future of the Canadian 

nvironment is not scientifically predictable. But it 
ll change.” 


may be 


It is obvious that any increase of the popula- 
tion of Canada will affect the existent urban 
centres and will probably be the main impetus 

building others. 

There are 1647 Urban municipalities classi- 


ed by provinces as follows: 


S. Cartwright, Population Canada’s Problem, pp. 


10, 11. 


Province cities towns villages 
P.E.I. 1 7 nil 
Nova Scotia 2 43 nil 
New Brunswick 3 20 2 
Quebec 26 108 311 
Ontario 27 148 156 
Manitoba 36 22 
Saskatchewan 8 82 384 
Alberta 7 53 145 
3ritish Columbia 33 nil 19 


Totals 111 497 1,039 

At the time of the 1931 census there were in 
Canada 78 cities with a population of more 
than 10,000, 20 with more than 30,000 in- 
habitants, and 6 with more than 100,000.? 

The urban centres represent a value of 
$6,913,530,000 of Urban Real Property, more 
than a quarter of the total National Wealth 
of Canada ($25,768,236,000) and more than 
the agricultural wealth ($5,563,790,000) and 
more than any other item in the inventory of 
nation’s wealth.® 

All these figures show us the paramount role 
of the cities and towns in the national life and 
economy and that consequently urban develop- 
ment will be one of the most important ob- 
jectives for the future life of Canada. 


The Background of Urban Development 
in Canada 


The course of urban development in this 
country can be traced from its very beginning 
in about 1740 when the population of Quebec 
city reached 5,000. Montreal attained the same 
number in 1760 and Toronto (York) only in 
1831, while the districts of Halifax and St. 
John had passed 5,000 in 1817. 
Hamilton, Ottawa (Bytown) and 
mark before the half century. 
Western settlement came after 1870. Winnipeg 
and Victoria were relatively small communities 
at that time. Vancouver was incorporated as 
a city only in 1886. 

The large scale increase and density of 
population of the principal towns and cities has 
been remarkable since 1850. 


Kingston, 
London 


passed this 


In some urban 
centres at the time the population reached 
30,000.* 

In the earlier days few communities were 

2The Canada Year Book 1942, pp. 790. 

’The Canada Year Book 1933. 

‘Census Monograph No. 8, Housing in Canada. 
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planned, and the layout of towns seldom fol- 
lowed a pattern that has been designed by ex- 
perts. Most of these towns grew haphazardly 
and the unplanned growth resulted in crowded 
residential areas jumbled together with rami- 
shackle and 


sprawling for miles. 


business industrial 


buildings 
The streets usually fol- 
low straight lines crossing the community in a 
gridiron pattern, and dividing it into an endless 
number of dreary blocks all more or less the 
same size. 

In many of the great cities huge skyscrapers 
loom side by side, and through the crevasses 
between them run ridiculously narrow streets 
swarming with traffic they were never meant to 
accommodate. The skyscrapers give way grad- 
ually to lower buildings and beyond these 
again ugly office buildings, filling stations, hot- 
dog stands, squat houses, shops and a variety of 
neighbourhoods. Some of the towns spread 
slowly and lazily, and others sprang up like 
mushrooms. In the neighbourhood of the great 
cities been 
swallowed up as these cities grew, or have be- 
the the 
classes live. 


many of the smaller towns have 


come suburbs where lower income 


The Function of Urban Centres 
in the National Economy 

The economic pattern of a country is based 
on production, distribution and consumption. 
These are the main economic functions in its 
life and very often one or the other dominates 
the activities and culture of a particular town 
or city. Corresponding to their activities there 
are: 

(a) Manufacturing or industrial towns and 

cities 

(b) Commercial or trade towns and cities 

(c) Residential towns 

A country needs industrial and agricultural 
products, and men must make them to fill their 
needs. The people in the industrial and com- 
mercial towns and the people on the farms and 
in residential communities are dependent upon 
each other. 

The manufacturing community looks to th« 
extracting industries to supply food and ma- 
terials. The trade town depends on the in- 
dustrial cities for machines, goods and power. 


The farmer looks to the commercial town to 


sell his products and buy manufactured gov: 
He relies on the industrial town to supply hi 
with farm machinery and with the means { 
transporting his products to the trade tow: 
The residential both the 


town looks to 


dustrial and trade towns for manufactured goo: 


and employment possibilities and to the far 
markets for food. When the industrial tow: 

are working, the people in the residenti 

towns are alive, because they have jobs and 
are able to buy goods from the trade tow: 
which become busy with activity. This inte: 
dependence causes specific problems in eac! 
type of town or city and their solutions a: 
not only of local interest, but often affect t! 

national economy and therefore they are al 

of national interest. 


What Is Wrong with Towns and Cities? 

Nearly all the towns and cities of Canada 
have problems of over-crowding of population, 
of slums and lack of green open spaces for 
recreation. 

Residential districts almost everywhere have 
been gradually going down in recent years, and 
neighbourhoods than the 
houses in them, once deterioration has set in. 

There are traffic tie-ups and a lack of park- 
ing space in the centres of the cities. 


depreciate faster 


Large 
areas near the centres are depressed, because 
the revenue from these properties is often bare 
ly sufficient to meet the taxes, and the cost of 
municipal services. There are blighted areas 
the 
Properties in many parts of the cities 


and unsanitary houses even in smaller 
towns. 
are often marketable at less than their assessed 
values, and new construction and rebuilding in 
these areas has been discouraged because of high 
assessinent and rates. 

Some of the cities outgrew their compact 
character and sprawled out in all directions at 


the Suburbs 


expense of efficiency. sprang 
up haphazardly and because the cities wer 
not always prepared to serve them, they 
came separate municipalities. The fact is th 
most of the Canadian towns and cities are 
century old and were built to satisfy the ne« 
and demands of the past, and for a society t! 
is now disappearing. 
and 


Commerce undergo! 


revolutionary changes, social inventions 


industry have 
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veloping with great speed, while the structure 
most of these urban centres has remained 
itic and their equipment has become obsolete. 


Policy and Objectives 


The major problems revealed both in towns 
d cities are problems common to all Canadian 
wns and cities and with a few exceptions, 
eir economic and physical situation is going 
become worse. But these are not specific 
Canadian problems, they are the problems of 
ities and towns all over the world, if their 
erowth has not been planned and controlled. 

The solutions of these problems are closely 
related to the environment in which we live, 
ind in practical terms it depends upon the 
policy that will establish the national minimum 
standards of living in the post-war era. Already 
we have prepared the way. During the last 
uarter of a century science has made great 
strides and has shown us what will be possible 
in the new age. For Canada there are three 
creat objectives : 

1. Rehabilitation and planned extension of 
existent towns and cities. There is a general 
recognition now that the improvement and 
development of urban centres is a vital one in 
the economic life of the country and it cannot 
be postponed any longer. 


2. In rural areas healthy communities will 


have to be provided. Within the framework of 
post-war reconstruction the improvement and 
levelopment of rural centres cannot be dis 
onnected from that of the urban centres, and 
the provision of agricultural communities will 
be equally important. 

3. The opening up of land, and resources 
that have never been exploited before the war 
vill need the building of new towns and villag: 
lt took the war to make one realize the great 
opportunities and possibilities in creating the 
new Alaska highway that has sewn up the space 
etween two continents. 

In the development of its far northern regions 
Canada could benefit by the experience of its 
eighbour, the Soviet Union. The new Alaska 

ghway, “The top of the world,” has opened up 

land full of promise and of wealth. The in- 
istrial 


and agricultural developments in 


beria and Sakhalin Island with their planned 


modern towns are good examples of what could 
be done in the Far North. 


The Need for Planning and Post-war 
Reconstruction 


These are enormous undertakings and of such 
importance that they call for the energies, 
understanding and best thinking of the Govern- 
ment, of the experts, and of the people. Human 
power must be concentrated, by general col- 
laboration, so that men may look ahead with 
vision, plan well and turn plans into reality. 
Nobody 


would dream of arranging his household or his 


These are not complicated ideas. 


business without using good sense. But it has 
taken nearly half a century for us to think of 
applying the same good sense to the arrange- 
ments of a country, of its cities, towns and 
communities. 

Fifty years is not a long time, but it has 
been long enough for most of the communities 
of the North American continent to grow in 
haphazard confusion, with ugliness and in- 


conveniences in towns and cities that might 
have been well planned and beautiful. Most of 
the people did not realize that this was hap- 


pening but now their eyes are opened. 

Lack of planning for future growth has been 
the chief cause of the present conditions in the 
urban centres of Canada and if they want to 
survive, they must tackle the solution of their 
problems through planning. 

Unfortunately most towns and cities do not 
realize what real benefits planning would bring, 
and conclude that it is hard enough to balance 
the budget without adding this extra burden. 
But very soon the increasing importance of 
social problems will compel them to under- 
stand that they cannot achieve real improve- 
ments without planning. 

The war has made us realize that it is possible 
to achieve a high degree of co-ordinated action 
and to reorganize the economic, political and 
social life of the country for war purposes. The 
same forethought and co-ordinated action is 
needed now for peace purposes. 

After the war Canada will have at least one 
and a_ half 
about six 


and 
demobilized 
soldiers, who will ask for jobs and for a 


million industrial workers, 


hundred thousand 


tolerable standard of living. The greatest part 
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of them will stay in the urban centres, and 
towns and cities will have to provide them with 
jobs. 

Building is an excellent way of providing 
good work for many people. Not only does it 
not require a great deal of labour to erect the 
buildings, but men in 
lumber mills, in steel mills, in cement, brick 


work is created for 
and pipe factories, in mines and in quarries. 
Mechanics are needed in shops, stenographers, 
clerks, men in the 
offices. A building project creates hundreds and 
hundreds of jobs for the people. 


technicians and business 


But it needs planning. A really big building 
program, that will provide jobs for two million 
Canadians after the war, cannot be achieved 
and should not be attempted without nation- 
wide planning. To get it we need social and 
economic security. These are the most import 
ant requirements on which the post-war world 
shall be built. 


thesis 


If we admit this fundamental 


then we can speak about technical 
planning. 

Planning on a nation-wide basis needs no 
defence. Its value has already been demon 
strated in many countries, and has proved t 


be essential for the future good of the people. 


National planning is not an end in itself. Its 


definite scope is to improve the standards of 
living of the people and the well being of all 
citizens of a country, but it cannot succeed with 
out private planning. 

Real prosperity can only come when every 
individual, assured of economic and _ social 
stability, can plan with foresight and energy for 
his own future. All men will use their special 
abilities to the utmost, when they are convinced 
that the construction of a good commonwealth 
will mean a share in its security, prosperity, 


and happiness, for every one of them. 


National, Regional and Local Planning 
Co-ordination of efforts is the key to the 
realization of the good commonwealth. If you 
try to plan for a whole country in a single effort, 
you will find your field of action impossibly 
large. How can one plan deal effectively with 
all the innumerable social problems of a country, 
or successfully organize the whole range of its 
physical resources? And on the other hand, if 


national planning fails when it tackles too wide 


a field, community planning will fail if it pla 
are too narrow. We know from experience tl 
plans that are not interrelated will work at cr: 
purposes, and the conflict between them wil] 
slow up progress. The nation will reap the fu! 
benefit of its planning only when the activitic 
of the various parts of the nation are working 
towards a common end, and when they are all 
working together, or co-ordinated. 

In other words, the basis of sound national 
planning is regional planning. Nature has 
divided the land into regions, according to 
climate Every region offers 
certain advantages to agriculture or industry, 
and certain handicaps that must be overcome 
if the advantages are to be fully realized. Areas 
subject to floods, dust-storms, droughts, or 


and resources. 


similar problems can only be improved by the 
development of projects of flood-control, con- 
servation, irrigation, and so on. No single com 
munity within such areas can plan its own im 
provement if it concentrates on its own legal 
territory and ignores the regional peculiarities 
that so vitally affect its welfare. Regional plan 
ning alone can deal effectively with regional 
problems, and nature is no respecter of political 
boundaries. One regional area sometimes in- 
cludes several towns, cities and counties. 

Already our communities exist in a_ hap- 
hazard kind of interdependence. No one village 
pretends to be self-sufficient; it does not at- 
tempt to provide its own lighting, or to improve 
the particular little stretch of river that flows 
through it. Such improvements as distribution 
of electric power and improvement of navigation 
can be effectively planned only on a regional 
basis. Similarly, the activities concentrated in 
cities depend on a continuous traffic with the 
surrounding areas. Goods and people are con 
stantly transported between the cities and the 
communities round about them. In consequence, 
the cities have to extend their planning to in 
clude areas outside their boundaries, where new 
bridges and tunnels must be built or highways 
improved. Efficient transportation in the su 
rouding regions is essential to the city’s well 
being. 

Once local planning is linked with region 
planning, and all are co-ordinated in a natior 
plan, there will be a clear perspective of t! 
whole. Each plan will be strengthened by su 
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ordination, and contradictions between un- 
ited governmental 
minated. 


programmes will be 


The First Step Is Research and Study 


\Vithin this framework there is exacting work 
be done. We cannot build for the future till 
ve understand exactly the problems we have 
deal with, the conditions we have to meet, 
( the materials that are available. We must 
e able to foresee possible future trends. It is 
not enough for a planner in this scientific age to 
ive common sense experience. He must be 
Research is essential to ef- 
fective planning. Already we have seen how 


nformed as well. 


odern industry has gone forward since tech- 
nical research made more efficient use of ma- 

rials possible. No materials need be wasted in 
building an aeroplane for example, once 
research has established precisely what amount 
is necessary to withstand the strains that will 
he put on the plane. 

It is obvious that such scientific precision is 
desirable in the great planning activities that 
face us. We want to make sure that a productive 
area will go on yielding at top level. We want 
to use physical resources with a minimum of 
exhaustion. We want to avoid the useless e 
pense and human misery that marginal lands 

ive extorted in the past. Planning research is 
the only sure foundation for the carrying out of 
uch policies. 

These are large aims, it is true. But the out- 

standing the 
hange from an economy of individuals to an 
economy of organizations. The plans for this 
new age of organizations will be on a different, 
nd larger scale. 


characteristic of our time is 


Little plans have no appeal for men today. 
\s D. H. 


3urnham has said, great aims call 
it the greatness in the people. Their hopes 
ill be so high, and the ends they work for of 
ich brave proportions, that their enthusiasm 
will outlive them, and their plans will lead to 
en fuller realization than they anticipate. 
There is no doubt that men of our civiliza- 
n have mastered the forces of nature. There 
no doubt that we can achieve an age of 
enty for all. We have only to be fully aware 
the great possibilities, and to plan for their 
lization in fact. 


The Next Step Is Legislation 

Parallel with research comes legislation, that 
ensures that the plans will be put into operation 
and that provides the economic and technical 
machinery for it. This matter depends entirely 
upon the Canadian people and its Government. 

The colossal program and studies of legisla- 
tion for post-war reconstruction in Britain and 
the United States could be a stimulating factor 
to Canada. The principle of large scale plan- 
ning, the policy of using and controlling land 
in the public interest, has been lately embodied 
in the legislation of Great Britain in the 
“Ministry of Works and Planning Bill.” The 
report of Lord Justice Scott’s committee on land 
utilization in rural areas is another step towards 
a better future Another report, 
that of the Uthwatt Committee, advises the 
sritish Government on (a) steps to be taken 
now or before the end of the war to prevent 


for Britain. 


the work of reconstruction being prejudiced 
(b) alterations of the existing law which might 
be necessary to facilitate stabilization of land 
values and the acquisition of land for public use 
on an equitable basis. 

In the United States, private and public 
organizations, parallel with Government author- 
ities, are studying and preparing legislation for 
post-war reconstruction. 

It is worthwhile to quote a study published by 
Grey Greer and Alvin H. Hansen dealing with 
“Urban Redevelopment and Housing” : 


“Heretofore the Federal Government has been con- 
cerned with the cities and towns principally as regards 
the problems of housing and of public works to relieve 
unemployment. The time has come when housing must 
be treated as only a part, though a very important one, 
of the larger problem of urban replanning and rebuild- 
ing, and all activities in connection with public works 
must be fitted into a larger setting. In other words, the 
over all problem must attacked with an 
integrated program. We suggest that principal em- 
phasis be placed upon city replanning and rebuilding, 
yetth Federal aid both for the planning and for the 
acquisition by local governments of slum and blighted 
arca land as the preliminary step to redevelopment. 
Federal legislation for the purpose, we believe, should 


now be 


be enacted at once, in order to induce necessary State 
legislation and the preparation of plans, looking to the 
day when large scale reconstruction can be started. 
Subsidiary to the main program should be a three- 
sided attack on the housing problem, along the lines 
indicated.” 
iob to be 


“Of such far reaching importance is the 


done and so definite the need for co- 
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ordination, that a special administrative set-up should 
be created. It should take the form of a consolidated 
Federal Agency charged with the direction (or at any 
rate the supervision) of all activities of the Govern- 
ment having to do with the 


structure of the urban 


communities. Its jurisdiction in such activities should 
be specific as regards city planning and urban housing. 
In some sense it should be to the urban economy what 


the Department of rural 


Agriculture is to the 
economy.” 

“In general terms the State legislation should 
include : 
(1) Greatly extended legal powers of the cities, 
specifically the power to acquire and hold land, by 
condemnation when necessary, anywhere within the 
metropolitan area and for any purpose deemed to pro- 
mote general welfare. (The intention would be for the 
city or town, or perhaps a special unit of government 
for the whole metropolitan area, to acquire not only 
slum and blighted areas but land around outskirts as 
well, to be held for future use.) 
(2) Authorization for the planning organization itself, 


with all legal powers necessary to make sure that its 


decisions will be carried out.” 


The broad aims of the British Planning Bill 
and the studies that experts and authorities are 
making in the United States, could never have 
been outlined unless the Government had had 
a new conception of public responsibility. It 
remains for the people to lend intelligent sup- 
port, and once people and government drive 
ahead together, all obstacles, all the forces of 


reaction, can be swept away. 


How Make Planning Effective 
in this Country? 


The common man has made revolutionary 
discoveries. He has discovered that the land is 
capable of supporting very well all the people 
and all their activities, if they make the best 
use of it. He realizes, today, that it is the 
farms, its 
factories, its labourers, and their skill, that make 


natural resources of Canada, its 
up the wealth of the country. 

He also sees that the misuse of land, or the 
neglect of its potential usefulness has done a 
deal of “We criminally 
prodigal today in our use of the land surround- 


great harm. are 


ing our towns,” writes Thomas Sharp. “We 
regard all and there as of equal importance—as 
if it were primarily intended for the building of 
the 


There is a 


houses or urban 
that 


uses 


undertaking of other 


works.” demand 


growing 


land be turned to proper and_ logical 


for industry, and agriculture, to housing a 
recreation of its people; that the Governny 
should protect the land and its resources fr. 
mismanagement and individualistic exploitati 
He understands that lack of planning depriy: 
many of the Canadian towns and cities of publi 
land and therefore the improvement of these 
communities is far behind others which hay« 
avoided haphazard and wasteful developments 

Now how are we going to make planning 
effective in this country? 

It can only be achieved with the co-operati: 
of the common man. Planning must be pr 
sented to him in his own language. The com 
mon man who knows how to plan for his job 
for the education of his children, could certain, 
understand planning on a bigger scale. Each of 
us is a planner. Whatever any country has of 
good and bad today, is largely the result of 
plans made by individuals. 

Will the common that a well 
organized community would be a direct benefit 


man realize 
to him personally ? 

Can we convince the common people of the 
necessity for planning, even if it involves in 
creasing taxes? 

At first we “No,” but on 
consideration we find there are good reasons 


would answer 


for optimism. Take for example the shop 
keeper in a run-down area. We can point out 
to him that people are moving out of the area, 
where his property is, that because of the lack 
of parking space or traffic congestion his busi 
immediate] 
interested in town planning. So it is with all 


ness will decrease, he will be 
the people. 

And once they understand the planning ot 
their own local environment, they will be read\ 
to consider larger enterprises, such as tow! 


planning, regional and national planning. 


Looking to the Future 

Human beings have a natural faculty to 
building the right domestic life in the right su 
roundings. If 


unnatural conditions ha 


“Thomas Sharp: Town Planning, pp. 131. Cor: 
tion: 


In the author’s article “Housing in Canad 
(Food for Thought, Vol. II, No. 8, p. 13) a quotat: 
from Thomas Sharp, beginning “We all agree 
and ending for everybody to enjoy.” was 
printed 
acknowledgment. 


advertently without quotation marks 
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uned this faculty, it can be learned again. 
is no use giving educational talks in print 
a man who has only a hazy notion that im- 
ements are needed, and no conviction that 
But make 
it man look at the problems presented by his 


e improvements must be made. 


vn street, and then show him another actual 
street where these problems are solved, and he 
ill understand the physical meaning of your 
The educate 
people is to build the type of houses and com- 


roposition. simplest way to 
unities where they would be happy. 
They are always willing to support con- 
structive action honestly undertaken: it de- 
lights them to see things shape, to watch 
efficiency and beauty grow as new buildings are 
built. 

The bitter opposition that so often blocks 
the way to improvement is mainly the result of 
isunderstanding. It is only fair that people 
should know what is being planned, why it is 
The 


facts must be brought out into the clear light 


needed, and how it will answer the need. 


of public view: the plans must be explained and 


liscussed openly. Otherwise it will be hard to 


accomplish anything without rousing suspicion. 

But the people will accept responsibilities in- 
volved, if they understand the advantages that 
will follow. Once they see the problems, and 
understand how simple and straightforward the 
solution is, they will not stand in the way. We 
are off to a good start towards a better life. Yet 
we have barely crossed the starting-tape. The 
spark of interest may flare into wildfire enthusi- 
asm and commit us to an orgy of reckless “‘im- 
provements.” Such impatience leads to serious 
blundering, and fizzles out rapidly into dis- 
couragement. We are bound to be confronted 
with fresh problems every step of the way. 

Solving them will demand careful thought 
and sound judgment, research and study and 
patience. Wishful thinking is dangerous. There 
is no use gambolling ahead expecting some 
miracle to dissolve the difficulties as they arise. 
With many unknown factors ahead, we have no 
business to expect success unless we are pre- 
pared by sound study and careful organization 
to act efficiently. 

We have seen the miseries that followed the 
last war and we must be resolved that the same 
thing shall not happen again. 





How Radio Wins Friends and Influences 
People 


By FRANK CHAMBERLAIN 


BOUT seven months ago, the Minister of 
National War Services announced to the 
!louse of Commons that a high-powered short- 
vave broadcasting unit would be erected at 
Sackville, N.B., at a construction cost of some 
$800,000 and an annual operating cost of at 
least half a million dollars. 
It was stated then that the station would be 
perated by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
ration, in close co-operation with the Depart- 
ent of Lexternal Affairs and the Wartime 
formation Board. 
Che then general manager of the C.B.C., 
lajor Gladstone Murray, said at the time: 
[his new short-wave system will bring Canada 
the first time a direct world-wide audience 
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for the first time the New Canadians of 
recent European origin will be able to speak 
words of comfort and encouragement to their 
oppressed kinsmen in the countries over-run 
by the enemy. Then, too, we shall be able to 
hit back directly at the authors of the streams 
of poisonous the 
waves of the enemy have been spreading un- 
hindered for three years right across Canada. 
Another thing is that the new high-powered 
short-wave service will release Canada from her 


propaganda which short- 


relative isolation in this hemisphere as a whole. 
There exists throughout Latin America the 
most cordial feeling towards Canada; also a 
widespread desire to know more about Canada.” 

That was seven months ago. What progress 
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has been made in the construction of the short- 
wave station must be a military secret, for so 
far as I know there hasn’t been a single word 
published anywhere on the subject, except that 
the station may be ready for broadcasting in the 
spring of 1944. 

What brought the question of short-wave 
broadcasting to my mind was an article in a 
“Montreal Standard” by William L. 
Shirer, the noted American war correspondent 


recent 


until he 
Shirer writes that in 


who was in Berlin for many years 
was forced to get out. 
the field of propaganda “the great campaign has 
already begun ; in bids fair to become the great- 
est battle of nerves of the war—greater even 
that those the Germans fought so successfully 
just before the war and during the ‘phoney’ war 
winter of 1939-40. Only this time it looks as 
though the Allies were going to take the 
offensive.” 

Shirer says that the British have taken the 
lead away from the Americans in the matter 
of propaganda broadcasting to enemy countries. 
The British use medium-wave transmitters ; the 
\mericans short-wave. In a score of languages 
every day, and every night, hundreds of British 
and European broadcasters sit at BBC micro- 
phones and broadcast messages of hope and iii- 
spiration and information to Hitler’s victims. 
They have the Germans confused, Shirer says. 
“Where will the Allies land? the broadcasters 
ask. In Greece? In Yugoslavia? Any morning 
english and American commandos may march 
into Norway to take up the fight with equal 
arms. Or will it be the dunes of Holland, o 
l‘rance, or somewhere else ?” 

The other day I was discussing short-wave 
propaganda broadcasts with Harry Sedgwick, 
director of the New York office of the War- 
time Information Board. He said he marvelled 
at the vastness and the efficiency of the broad~ 
casting section of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, under Elmer Davis. The Canadian W.I.B., 
of course, is offered every facility in matters 
of short-wave broadcasting, through the O.W.I. 
North Africa 
many Canadians who spoke French were hur- 


\t the time of the invasion of 


riedly rushed to New York and placed before 
microphones so that they might help in the 
barrage of information and goodwill that went 
to the enemy before the American and British 


troops landed. Undoubtedly, thousands of |i 
were saved through these short-wave bri 
casts, 


Canada and the Short-Wave War 

What all this is leading up to is the suggest 
that Canadians ought to be studying a valual)| 
pamphlet in the series “Behind the Headlin 
called “Canada and the Short-wave War,” 
written by Albert A. Shea and Eric Estorick, 
and published jointly by the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs and the Canadian .\s 
sociation for Adult Education. Shea is an 
assistant in the Department of Political Econ 
omy, University of Toronto. Estorick is a 
supervising analyst in the Foreign Broadcast 
ing Intelligence department of 
States Government. 


the United 
Price of the booklet is ten 
cents, or you can buy 10 copies for 60 cents 
The price is even lower if you order more 
than 10. 

This pamphlet tells what the Axis countries 
are doing in the field of short-wave broadcast 
ing, and how deliberate efforts have been mack 
to undermine Canadian morale. It tells how 
listening posts have been set up in London, New 
York, Washington, Ottawa and other places s 
that a careful record is kept of everything com- 
ing out of the Axis countries on short-wave 
This is the sort of information that helps th 
United Nations determine the kind of thing w 
are fighting. It helps us formulate the methods 
we use to combat their propaganda. 

I venture the opinion that farmers’ groups, 


labour groups, radio listening groups, church 


groups, recreational groups, Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. groups, University groups ought to 
be doing far more than they now are in tli 
way of studying the uses of radio for the win 
ning of friends and the influencing of peopl 
I was going to call this article “Radio Is Mor 
than Bob Hope,” before the present title was 
chosen. What I mean by that is: there’s 
great deal more meaning and possibility 1 
radio than comedy, much as we might like Hope 
and Benny and Fibber McGee and Ala 
Young. 


New Uses for Radio 
We haven't scratched the surface of rad 
in Canada in terms of what it might be 
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in the field of 
. cultural things. 
idio today is in the hands of the commercial 


field of public relations . 
ormation . education 
vertiser who has soap to sell, body deodorants 
market, cereals to feed to children. Some 
ple hold to the opinion that the day will 
me when all this will be eliminated from the 
-waves. I don’t know. But I am persuaded 
that before many years pass the school, the 
Church, the social welfare agencies of the 
country, the government, and all those other 
agencies who work for public good, will use 
radio much more wisely than they are doing 
today. Not to supplement the daily or weekly 
press, or the magazines, the pamphlet and book, 
or the class-room, but to reach out, directly 
and quickly, to groups of people all over the 
country. 

For the life of me I cannot understand why 
special groups of people are continually being 
summoned to Ottawa from all parts of the 
Dominion, to hear directives from this or that 
government body. It would be so simple, and 
so quick, and so inexpensive for Donald Gordon 
to make it known over the radio one morning 
that at six o'clock that night he wanted to talk 
directly to every retail merchant in Canada. 
Nobody else in Canada need listen, unless they 
wanted to eavesdrop. But the thing would be 
done. Crowded trains would be saved this flow 
of traffic. Time would be saved. When Mr. 
llsley wants to talk to the Editors of th 
country on the importance of their supporting 
the Victory Loan, why doesn’t he use the na 
tional network and the private broadcasting sta- 
tions to talk to them? For better than a letter. 
lar better than Mr. Llsley himself trying to 
cover the country by train or plane. We have 
a lot to learn about this new and wonderiul 
thing called radio. ... 


Use of Recordings 


This brings me to my second text. It is a 
communication from Joseph Sedgwick, K.C., 
counsel for the Canadian Association of Broad- 
casters, on the matter of electrical transcrip- 
tions, otherwise known as 


records, discs, 


latters or recordings. This is what Mr. Sedg- 
(and if I know Walter Murdoch, 
of the Toronto Musical 


wick writes: 


president Protective 


say, ‘well boys and girls, we’ve no more time— 


Association, it won't please Mr. Murdoch one 
little bit). 

“What Mr. James Petrillo, C.B.C. 
regulations and so forth, everybody is aware these days 
of the fact that recordings 


with Caesar 

mechanical transcriptions 
reproductions, or what you may care to call them, 

constitute a considerable part of radio’s daily fare. 

“So far as I can find out, the general public does 
not mind, so long as the quality is good. But for some 
reason that I have never fathomed, those in authority 
over us seem to mind greatly, and have hedged the 
use of these things about with regulations that may 
have had some use when they were promulgated but 
have no present one that I can discover. 

“T should have thought that what our people demand 
of radio is entertainment, and whether it be live or 
dead is Whether the show 
over a wire or off a disc, what can it matter? 


beside the point. comes 


“The trouble goes deeper. By this outmoded pref- 
erence for live programmes (as you know the CBC 
prohibits, or greatly restricts anything but live pro- 
grammes between 7:30 p.m and 11 p.m.) and by com- 
pelling the radio stations to announce as such every- 
thing that is recorded or transcribed, radio is in fact 
being held back, and is being prevented from doing 
as good a job as it is capable of doing. 

“Anyone who thinks about the matter at all knows 
that carefully produced transcriptions are better than 
that 
couraged, not frowned upon. 


live programmes, and their use should be en- 
Before comparing radio 
other dramatic forms, let me concede that some 
types of radio entertainment demand that timing which 


can be 


with 


secured only by the programme reaching the 
listener as it is delivered. Speeches, news, certain 
official announcements, sports broadcasts, etc., are gen- 
erally in that class. 

“But that is 


only one function of 


radio. The 
dramatic shows, the musicals, the varieties, etc., if not 
timeless at least need not be timed to an hour, a day, 


or a week, and would be 


much improved if they 
were recorded and broadcast from transcriptions rather 
than live. Hollywood when making a picture, does not 
just line up the actors in front of a sound camera, have 
them enact their parts, photograph the first run, cut it, 
edit it, stick it together and call it a feature. The 
producer of a play does not go through one or two 
rehearsals, hand the actors a copy of the script, and 
read 
your parts as best you can—let’s go’; of course not. 
Che movie is rehearsed again and again; it is acted bit 
by bit. Some scenes are shot twice, three times, 
twenty times, if need be, until they are as close to 
perfection as seems possible. The play is rehearsed, 
cut, changed, tinkered with, for weeks, and then, when 
every person in the cast seems to be getting the best 
out of his of her part, the production goes on. 

“Why permitted, encouraged, 
even compelled to adopt similar technique. Must radio 
artists always work with one eye on a_ stop-watch 


and the other on their script? Wouldn't we have better 


shouldn't radio be 
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we irked 


rece re d 


radio productions if they were over un- 


hurriedly; recorded, played back, again, 


played back again, until they were, if not perfect, at 
those of? 


Would that not mean a greater employment of talent, 


least as good as concerned capable 


were 


a more sensible use of that talent, a better ultimate 


production and thus greater pleasure to the radio 


think so. 


who considers the matter dispassionately will agree. 


audience? | And it may be that anybody 


“I merely want to suggest to you that the pr 
CBC regulations in discouraging the use of trans 
tions are wrong in principle and are hurting ; 
If they want to do something for Canadian talent 
them bonus in some way all recordings produce 
this country. As it is, the ban applies equally 
transcriptions of local origination and to foreign 
and as to neither does it seem to have any basi 
common sense.” 





Book Reviews 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND RECONSTRUCTION 
IN CANADA 
Social Security and Reconstruction in Canada, by 
H. H. Cassidy. (Toronto: The Ryerson Press). 
196 pages. Price, $2.50, cloth; $2.00, paper. 
This book is a “must” book for those who are 
expert in the field, but it is so inclusive and so 
filled with questions and alternative procedures 
that it may be confusing and even baffling to the 
novice. However, the may be advised 
to read it even if it indicates to him only the 
tremendous number of hurdles which must be taken 
if social security in Canada is to be a reality. And 
even at that, the whole question of how full em- 
ployment may be attained and maintained after the 
war is barely considered, although on that pos- 
sibility, the 
ultimately depend. 
Probably, no Canadian knows better what is 


nov ice 


most of hopes ot social security 


involved in social security in Canada than Prof. 


Cassidy, although he now writes as professor ot 
social welfare in the University of California. One 
is tempted to enlarge on the way in which we 
permit out finest students and authorities to leave 
Canada, just when we need them most, but per- 
haps the less said about that, the better. At all 
events, in addition to his work in the social field 
in the University of Toronto, Prof. Cassidy served 
for several years on the staff of the provincial 
secretary in British Columbia where he was 
responsible for no little social legislation. He was 
also the author of “Unemployment Relief in 
Ontario, 1929-1932,” and with Frank Scott wrote 
the monograph on “Labour Conditions in the 
Men’s Clothing Industry.” 

Dr. Cassidy the Canadian back- 
ground, and the first ninety pages of his book 
constitute 


understands 


a survey of the development of the social 
services in Canada, their origins, their good points 
and their defects. These chapters are invaluable 
for any one who is willing to face the future, only 
when he has proved and appraised the past. Then, 
he deals with the findings of three important com- 
the Royal the Penal 
System, the National Employment Commission and 


missions Commission on 


the Rowell-Sirois Commission, especially in regard 
to their influence on the social services. 

He next gives in one concise chapter of twenty- 
three pages a review of the leading social security 
schemes inaugurated in nations other than Canada 
in recent years—especially the United States, 
New Zealand and Great Britain, concluding this 
survey with the proposals made by Sir Willian 
Beveridge. These summaries are illuminating and 
excellent, and will be largely used for referenc 
Dr. Cassidy wisely warns against the danger of 
following British rather than American precedents 
in setting up any social security schemes sinc 
“the political, economic and geographical setting oi 
Canada is more similar to that of the United States, 
than to those of Great Britain and New Zealand.’ 

He then outlines a programme of security for 
Canada, based on two major premises: 

1. The social security programme will be sup 
plementary to a national economic policy 
aiming at full employment and agricultural 
prosperity. 

Money can be found for an adequate pro- 
gramme of social security. 

The first of these premises is clear enough, sinc 
before one can divide up the national income s 
that all will be happy, there must be an adequate 
national income to divide. And that brings us t 
the second premise. Dr. Cassidy says that “it 
should not be impossible to finance such charges 
if national income is high”. One is tempted t 
add—‘‘and prices controlled’. For when the 
tional income is high, there is always a danger 
of rising prices. When prices rise as the national 
income rises, we go out by the same door as 
came in. One of the fallacies to be combatted 
that when money is plentiful, prices must go up 
This was true when money was for the most | 
metal currency, and when the production ot 
given population was, at the best, more or | 
static. Consequently, when new gold poured 
a country as it did into Spain after the discovet 
the new world, while productivity remained al 
the same, prices naturally increased. But wit 
managed currency and the tremendous potent 
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7 
I 


luctivity of the machine, the economic aim 
ild ever be to keep prices down and the 
onal income high. 

1 the effort to create social security in Canada, 
Cassidy lists as essential several necessary 
jomic policies without enlarging on their im- 
itions, “including collaboration with other 


ions to build up world trade; control of credit; 
sation that obtains sufficient revenues for public 


I 


t 


oses without penalizing business enterprise; 
rol of monopolies and monopolistic business 
‘tices ; large-scale public investment in housing, 


hlic utilities, conservations of national resources, 


il 


A 


il 


heal 


ry 


community facilities; and the stimulation of 
ate investment”. Well, that is a fair pro- 
nme with which to begin! 

ssuming the implementation of such policies, 
Cassidy goes on to consider social insurance, 
ily allowances, work and maintenance pro- 
nmes, public assistance, medical care, public 
th, mental hygiene, child welfare, delinquency 
ices and related services. Under each of these 
lings, he indicates the nature of the subsidiary 


uestions which must be faced in respect to gen- 


al 


policy, administration and trained personnel. 
considers that to attain “all this—and Heaven 
’ we shall have to contemplate an annual ex- 


penditure of about one billion dollars. Some of this 


come from insurance payments, while from 


ne-half to two-thirds would have to come from 


} 


minion, provincial and local governments, and 
resumably by taxation. 

Here, a troublesome thought occurs to us. On 
ge 39, Dr. Cassidy says that “benefits paid out by 


+ 


nt 


11¢ 


Unemployment Insurance Commission in the 
half of 1942 were only some $200,000 but 


tributions in the first years of operation, ending 


1942, were approximately $60,000,000, and 


sumably all of this will be needed for benefits 


’ 


1e future”. Probably! But if we were able to 
ntain a programme of full employment after 
war, would not the money keep piling up with 


mere trifle paid out? Estimates against un- 


loyment can hardly be made on any actuarial 


is. Now, what would be done with all this 
ney? How would it be invested? Suppose that 


kept up tor thirty years, what would happen? 


ere are thus many questions to be faced and 


wered, and discussion groups ought to face 


m and not be satisfied with mere wishful 


a 
nking. 


n a closing chapter on “The Conditions of 


‘ess,’ the author enumerates some of the 


tacles that must be overcome: 


The problem of regional and racial jealousies, 
‘h he illustrates by the probable dicussion be- 
n English-speaking and _ French-speaking 
idians on the question of family allowances. 

The problem of economic vested interests, 


ecially the commercial insurance companies 


h, on page 133, are summarily crucified by the 


assertion that “all social insurance funds must be 
pooled nationally” and then resurrected on page 
146, when they are allowed to provide insurance 
for those in the upper income groups who desire 
more protection than the state scheme offers. 

3. The problem of political vested interests. 
“Established bureaus or departments, federal, 
provincial or local, may fight to the death against 
reorganizations that will affect them.” 

4. The problem of opposition of the well-to-do. 
(He might have mentioned specifically the opposi- 
tion of people struggling to raise a family of three 
or four children on a desirable level of living, to 
paying large income taxes to support indigent 
families of ten to twelve children. ) 

5. The question of half a loaf. Social security, 
he says, quoting Sir William Beveridge, must be 
taken together or not at all. 

He also frequently hints at the constitutional 
difficulties, and concludes by a vigorous plea for 
ever more research as basic to the satisfactory 
formulation of policy. 

>. E. Silcox. 


HEALTH FOR THE YOUNG 


Health for the Young. By LinpsEy W. BatTTEN, 
M.B., M.R.C.P. Published by S. J. Reginald 
Saunders, Toronto. $2.00 
Dr. Batten, from his experience as medical officer 

for a combatant unit of the B.E.F. from 1915 to 

1919, came to the conclusion that the regular army 

understood and inculcated the art of healthy living, 

in which war was professionally interested, far 
better than the civil State and its individual citizens; 
who though mildly concerned to avoid disease, took 
no delight in healthy bodies and found the whole 
matter tedious if not slightly indecent. Since then, 

Dr. Batten’s opinion has been supplemented, ex- 

tended and modified; but his original view on the 

subject has not been shaken, and it is in this faith 
that the book is written. 

He considers that a state of health is the result of 
three interacting factors—inheritance, environment 
and mode of living. This applies especially to the 
child; for we can, within limits, assess the relative 
importance of what he is by nature, where he lives 
and how he lives. Some are apt to magnify inherit- 
ance at the expense of the other two; others are prone 
to think science can compensate for natural inherit- 
ance or constitution. The author believes that the 
truth lies between the two; and that in countries 
where there is freedom of marriage, we should put 
before our children more positively and definitely 
than we do, the ideal of the well-formed, well- 
working and well-tended body as a thing to be 
sought and cherished. ‘There is unquestionably 
scope, in his opinion, for the kind of eugenics that 
begins at home. 

The parents are the strongest environmental 
force; and they cannot escape the responsibility of 
being the agents which can call forth the innate 
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capabilities of their children; and offer them the 
means to develop what is in them—not only accom- 
plishments, but habits, manners, hates, loves, fears, 
beliefs, and the scale of values on which, in small 
matters and great, conduct must depend. These 
are acquired early, and become increasingly hard to 
modify as the years pass. 

Dr. Batten analyses the art of healthy living, re- 
duces it to principles, and shows how these can be 
applied in practice to the growing child. The most 
important part of healthy living is to maintain a 
due proportion between activity and rest, tension 
and relaxation, waking and sleeping, work and lei- 
sure, and to attain and maintain a fair degree of 
regularity and rhythm in daily life, which will fortify 
the child’s whole future existence. 

The right attitude towards the doctor is indicated. 
He is no more able to dispense health and to forestall 
disease than is the priest to dispense virtue and to 
banish sin. Both can encourage the good and dis- 
courage the bad; here and there the doctor can 
prevent or protect, here and there he can cure; but 
often he must be content to observe and advise. It 
is a mistake to suppose that either individuals or the 
community can dispose of the duty of living healthily 
by pleading ignorance and making the doctor or the 
medical profession responsible for the preservation 
of health. M.S. 


BROCHURE PUBLIEE 
Par La Société canadienne d’Enseignement 
postscolaire. 

L’opinion, le gouvernement d’opinion et le gouvern- 
ement de foule; par le Reverend Pere J. T. 
Delos. Prix: dix cents. 

L’objet de cette étude a été suggéré par l’observa- 
tion d’un aspect nouveau de la vie des foules, qui 


manifeste une détérioration récente de la vie pub- 
lique européenne ou occidentale. 


Peut-étre est-il si 
important que, s'il s’implantait définitivement, il 
pourrait servir 4 mesurer l’abaissement du niveau 
de notre civilisation. Ce phénoméne, c’est l’utilisa- 
tion de la foule, érigée en technique de gouverne- 
ment. Le phénoméne s’est manifesté depuis quel- 
que vingt ans dans la vie publique italienne; il a 
atteint sa perfection avec le national-socialisme. 
Soumis a une étude raisonnée, il est passé de l’em- 
pirisme a la théorie et il s'est répandu en divers pays. 
Il se présente comme la substitution délibérée de la 
mentalité de foule aux procédés du gouvernement 
d’opinion, 

... Le phénoméne nouveau qui nous est offert est 
un régime social de foule unique,—de foule totale,— 
de foule obligatoire,—institué en procédé de gouv- 
ernement., 

La foule unique. —Les foules, dans un pays libre, 
sont multiples. Que les syndicats ouvriers convo- 
quent leurs adhérents, voila une puissante foule 
ouvriére. Ailleurs, ce sera une foule de cultivateurs; 
ici, c’est le sport qui entasse soixante mille hommes 
sur les gradins d'un amphithéatre; ailleurs, c’est le 
soleil qui met les gens en féte, et les répand dans la 
banlieue. On a vu des foules de soixante dix mille 
hommes assemblés pour prier Dieu. —Ces foules 
sont diverses, comme les aspects de la vie humaine 


libre. Leur diversité a pour postulat la liberté de 
parler, la liberté d’imprimer, la liberté de radio. 
diffuser, la liberté de penser, la liberté de prier, |g 
liberté d’aller et venir; elle est la résultante d'un 
régime de libertés, protégées par la loi. —Le régime 
de la foule unique est la résultante de la suppression 
des libertés; elle est le moyen de développer la vie 
collective sans restaurer les libertés individuelles. 

Ce sera la foule totale, si elle absorbe en ses mani- 
festations tout l’essentiel de la vie publique. —Le 
fait a pu frapper les observateurs en Allemagne 
aussit6t l’avénement d’ Hitler. 

Si les foules ne connaissent que des sentiments 
excessifs, si elles sont excitables, suggestionables, 
violentes, cruelles; tout s’explique pour moi par une 
cause fondamentale; pour qu’il y ait foule, il faut 
que l’individu renonce partiellement a son effort vers 
l'individualité spirituelle, vers la critique, vers le 
contr6le rationnel. ‘‘Il se produit, dit H. Delacroix, 
(dans l’individu) une sorte de détente et d’abolition 
de la critique qui préparent l’expansion de |'affec- 
tivité, l’invasion de |’excitation étrangére”’. 

Grace a cela se forme un étre nouveau, plus puis- 
sant; la foule ‘‘se soude en un tout solidaire, en un 
groupe ardent et vociférateur, qui profére les mémes 
exclamations, exécute les mémes mouvements et les 
mémes actes’’. Une fois aboli le contréle personnel, 
que reste-t-il? Une sensibilité commune presque 
physique, animale, domaine des excitations passion- 
nelles. De la vient que la foule pose des actes, fait 
des gestes, pousse des cris, est secouée de passions, 
dont chacun en particulier s’étonnerait; de 1a vient 
qu’au sortir de la foule, nous nous retrouvons nous- 
mémes, nous redevenons nous-mémes, nous recou- 
vrons notre individualité spirituelle. 

Ramener délibérément les libres citoyens 4 |'état 
de foule les faire tomber dans la foule unique, totale, 
inévitable; assortir ce but de voies et moyens effi- 
caces, c’est ce qu’on peut appeler: substituer ui 
gouvernement de foule au gouvernement d’opinion 
de |’age de la discussion. 

Toute cette technique se résume en un mot, 
et cette fois encore, je veux citer un de ses partisans 
et de ses artisans: il faut chercher, ‘‘en mettant en 
oeuvre de nouveaux modes de pression sur les Ames, 
a atteindre chez les hommes ce qu’il y a de plus 
impérieux et de plus vivant en eux: leurs forces incon- 
scientes”’; il faut pousser jusqu’a en faire une science, 
l'art de presser sur l’'4me des hommes pour fair 
éclater en eux ces forces inconscientes. 

Celui qui a écrit ces lignes a-t-il eu pleinement 

conscience de ce qu'il disait: inventer de nouveaux 
modes de pression sur les Ames, pour amener les 
hommes a obéir a |’inconscient, c’est-a-dire a |'in- 
stinct, a la passion, a l'irrationnel? Nous nous ¢! 
voudrious d’élever le ton, dans cette objective étucd 
de sociologie. Comment ne pas crier cependant 
ce qu’il y a de plus vivant en l'homme, c’est l’es| 
que ce qu'il y a de plus impérieux en lui, ce sont 
exigences de l’Ame et de l’idéal. L’effort qui do 
un sens a la vie sociale, c’est celui par lequel l’hom 
use de sa liberté pour s’élever a la vérité et organ: 
4 sa lumiére et a celle de l'amour, toute la vie soci 
Il y a quelque chose d’infernal, —au sens littéral 
mot, —a faire pression sur les Ames pour ram¢ 
"homme a I’instinct. 
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